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yet they came shorte therein. . . . The other sorte be even serving men and men of warre, that having but their olde and stinted wages, cannot finde therewith as they might aforetime without ranin or spoilc."
It was peculiarly difficult for the people of that time to estimate the force of discoveries of the precious metals ; for, apart from currency causes, influences were at work which were effecting great changes in relative prices, and, consequently in production. Even before the mines of Potosi were discovered, English wool had begun to rise in value, owing to foreign demands; and, as a consequence, great sheep-walks were taking the place of tillage, and the outcry against sheep was as loud and bitter as in the present century in Scotland.
No doubt, however, wool being easily carried, compared with other forms of agricultural produce, felt the influence of the new money most quickly and most effectively. But apart from these and similar causes of variations in value, a general rise in nominal prices had occurred, owing to the debasement of the coinage by Henry VIII, and his son. The effects of this debasement were too obvious to be overlooked, and it was natural for people to expect that, as the abuse was remedied, as it speedily was, by Queen Elizabeth, prices would be restored to their former level. As it happened, however, the new supplies of